ing power. We've only had that British major and his
wife. He's high-hat and she doesn't speak at all.'

'Which could be lucky, too/ said his sister.

She was, I was realising, though far from pretty, ex-
tremely attractive. Her mouth was too wide, her nose was
not quite symmetrical, and her face was flat, with over-
prominent cheekbones. But there was humour and in-
telligence in the way the lips moved, and the nose and
cheekbones were good. The skin of her body was firm
and clear and brown, while the thick mass of tawny fair
hair crushed forward by the back of the deck-chair
gleamed in a most interesting way. She was almost
beautiful.

'The trouble with the French,' her brother was saying,
'is that they get mad if you can't speak their language
properly. I don't get mad if a Frenchman can't speak
English.'

'No, but that's because most ordinary Frenchmen like
the sound of their language. They don't like listening to
a bad French accent any more than you like listening to
a beginner practising on a violin.'

'It's no use appealing to his musical ear,' commented
the girl. 'He's tone deaf.' She got up and smoothed out
her bathing suit. 'Well,' she said, 'I guess we'd better be
getting some more clothes on.'

Herr Vogel heaved himself out of his chair, consulted
an enormous watch, and announced in French that it was
seven fifteen. Then he hitched up his braces another
notch and began to collect his and his wife's belongings.
We all went in procession to the steps. I found myself
behind the American.

'By the way, sir,' he said as we started up, 1 didn't
catch your name.'
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